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“FELIZ 
NAVIDAD” 


WITH. COLORFUL 


Let your friends know... let your friends share the festive and 
colorful customs that make Mexico unique... particularly at 
Christmastime. Patrons and peons alike celebrate Christmas 
with fiestas, posadas, pilgrimages, and pifatas... this happy 
celebration is captured and reproduced for you in this 
wonderful selection of cards. They were created from specially 
commissioned original Mexican art... available only through 
ARTES de MEXICO. 


#601 
The Gift of Light 


#602 
The Pinata 


#603 
The Virgin of Guadalupe 


To capture the vivid colors and the spirit of the 
subjects, the cards are in full color on selected stock 
by skilled craftsmen. Imprinting and processing of 
your cards will be done in the United States to insure 
prompt and accurate delivery. 


#604 
Come Let Us Adore Him 






































Cards are folded to 6%”x 5” with beautiful matching 
envelopes. Available with or without your name imprinted. 
Use the convenient order form below, indicate the 


quantity of each card (with or without imprint), or mention 
card number in your letter. Please print name and address 
clearly, and circle the total price of your order on coupon. 





WE PAY THE POSTAGE! Orders may be assorted. 


‘ARTES de MEXICO 


1039 INCA STREET e DENVER 4, COLORADO 

















Quantity Without With e 
of Cards Imprint Imprint 
‘ 
Bs 25 $ 5.50 $ 6.25 
50 11.00 12.00 ‘ 
75 16.25 17.25 
100 20.50 22.00 e 
125 23.75 25.75 
ee eee 150 27.00 30.50 » 
200 37.00 39.50 
300 52.50 55.50 7 
Circle total quantity and price of your order. . 
ssevenenenensnsnsnananenseseas Colorado residents add 2% sales tax. 


eeeeeeee#ee#e#ee#%e#e#e8e#ee¢ @ 
Send your order today with cash, check or money order. Prices on request for larger quantities. 
If you prefer to see actual samples, send 10c and we'll send your samples by return mail. 
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1 — Acapulco Fair. Multiple diversions 
added to the usual delights of our tropical 
_yacationiond. The Fair wiil last a month 
and there will be a golf tournament on the 
20th to challenge the sports-minded. 


1 — “Day of the Dead” art exposition. 
Artists John McGhee, Chucho Reyes, Julia 
lépez, Gene de Smet, and Meta present 
their works on the death theme and special 
“offerings to All Saints."" Through the month 
at Galeria Kampfer, 66 Florencia. 


Nov. 4 — National Symphony Orchestra. Bellas 
Artes. (See Music). 


Nov. 20 — ‘History of Mexico" art exhibition. 
This exciting exhibit depicts the most relev- 
ant historical episodes from the time of 
Mexico's independence in 1810 to the Rev- 
olution in 1910, illustrated and explained 
with realistic models and sound. Permanent 
exhibit — not to be missed. At Chapultepec 
Castle. 


Nov. 20 — A Youth Parade will commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the Mexican Rev- 
olution. At the Plaza de la Constitution. 


Nov. 20 — The Third World Film Festival opens 
at the National Auditorium. Celebrities and 
prize-winning films will abound until Dec. 
20. 


Nov. 20 — Canadian Art. A cultural inter- 
change brings this collection of Art from 
Canada to the Palace of Fine Arts. All of 
the Museum's salons will be given over to 
this exposition. 


Nov. 20 — The big Book Fair opens at the 
Plaza de la Civdadela, D. F. 


Nov. 22-23 — Israeli Symphony Orchestra. 
This magnificent group will offer a series 
of concerts at Bellas Artes. Consult your 
newspaper for program and time. 


Dec. 2 — National Symphony Orchestra. Carlos 
Chavez will conduct a program of music 
by Rimsky-Korsokoff, Stravinsky, Honegger, 
Copland. Also on the 9th. Palace of Fine 
Arts. 


Dec. 10 — Pablo Casals Music Festival in 
Acapulco, through the 22nd. (See Music) 
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Nov. 1-2 — Fiestas celebrating All Saints and 
All Souls Day throughout the land -—— some 
lasting ten days; bullfights, cockfights, 


rodeos, dances. Worth special consideration 
the events in Istapa, Tuxtla Gutiérrez where 
the marimba, drum and oboe music never 


stops, lots of fireworks and traditional 
ceremonies. 
Nov. 11 — St. Martin's Day. The fiesta in San 


Martin de las Piramides, México, D. F., lasts 
several days, but Sunday the 13th is extra- 
special; music, dances, fireworks, nothing 
lacking for fun and interest. In San Martin 
Texmelucan in Puebla the fiesta honors the 
patron saint and begins on the 3, ‘lasting 
through the 12. All the works here. This: 


town is noted for its fine woolens also. 


november 
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Puebla. Traditional 


three day gala; horseraces, dances, seren- 


Nov. 19 — Tialnepantia, 


ades, sports events. 


Nov. 20 — Celebrations all over commemorat- 
1910. Consult local 
newspapers for places and time. 


ing the Revolution of 


Nov. 20 — San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco. 
Great fair in honor of Nuestra Sefiora de 
San Juan de los Lagos which lasts one 

month. Everything you could wish for here; 

processions, native dances, theatrical per- 


formances, music, bullfights, games. 


Nov. 25 — Patzcvaro, Michoacan. Fiesta honor- 
ing the Virgen de la Soledad. This lasts 
until Dec. 16. Religious ceremonies, dances, 
special regatas on the lake. This 
originated in 1542. 


fiesta 








Nov. 
ejvato. Fiesta honoring the patron saint with 
allegorical floats, sports. 


13 — San Diego de la Union, Guana- 


Nov. 15 — Halacho, Yucatan. Fiesta de Sefior 
Santiago — Fair, dances, bullfights, religious 
ceremonies and all night dances. 


Nov. 25 — Patzcuaro Michoacan. Fiesta honor- 
ing the Virgen de la Soledad. This lasts 
until Dec. 16. Religious ceremonies, dances, 
special regatas on the This 
originated in 1542. 


lake. fiesta 
Nov. 25 — Asuncion Ixtaltepec, Oaxaca. This 
fiesta honors the patron saint with a fair, 
floats end dances, native music. And in Santa 
Catarina Lachatao, Oaxaco, there is a great 


fair commemorating the founding of the 
town, 
Nov. 30 — Afotonilco, Jalisco. This fiesta goes 


on until December 15. This region is famous 
for its orange groves and great variety of 
fruit. 

Nov. 30 — Texcoco, Mexico. Animated fiesta 
with typical native dances and music featur- 
ing, 
and ‘‘Serranitos,"’ 


“Los Sembradores,"’ “los Vaqueros," 
(the planter's, cowboys’, 
and mountaineers dances respectively). On 
this day you can find a fiesta in almost 
any region — Campeche, Chiapas, Chihua- 
hua, Federal District, Hidalgo, Oaxaca and 


many others honoring St. Andres. 


THE ARTS 
~ DANCE 


Ballet — The National Institute Ballet Company 
continues its performances of Copelia, Swan 
Lake and others at Bellas Artes from Nov. 
Sth through the 26th at 9 p.m. 


Folkloric Ballet — every Sunday at the Palace 
of Fine Arts at 9:30 a.m. The program 
includes the dances of the -ancient Aztecs 
and the natives dances of many parts of 
the Republic. Possible performances also on 
Fridays at 7 p.m., and there will 
special gala performance on 
Consult your newspaper for time. 


be a 


Nov. 29. 


Popular Dance Festival — every Sunday at 11 

a.m. the Social Security Institute presents 
programs by its own orchestra, choral groups 
and dancers. At Institute threaters: El Batan, 


Tepeyac and Xola. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


with the cooperation of Mexican 
Association of Travel Agencies 


BALLET FOLKLORICO DE MEXICO 


-Mexico through its music and dances- 


OF FINE ARTS 


PRESENTS 








Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. 


at the Palace of Fine Arts 













at the National 





The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 


Tickets with your travel agency or with 
the Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies at, 

Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 from 
monday through saturday. Sundays _ 
Palace of Fine Arts. 
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Native Dances — typical Mexican dances ang 
regional music. Mon., Wed., Fri. and So}, 
at 8:30 p.m. Hotel Vascg de Quiroga. 





Expibitions - cwrzert 


Landscapes — impressive collection by various 
Mexican artists. Galerias del Instituto de 


Arte de México, Puebla 141. 


Camps Rivera — Oils by this Catalonian artist; 


Catalan and Spanish subjects. Galeria de 


Arte de Coleccionistas at Berna 10. 


Famous WNiexican Artists —- permanent exposi- 


tion of works by Rivera, Tamayo, Covar- 
rubias and others. Galeria Central de Arte 


Misrachi, Av. Juarez 4. 


Merle Wachter — exposition of oils at Galeric 
Diana, Paseo de la Reforma 489. 

Escuela de Silva Santamaria — Exposition in 
“black and white,’ 


woodcu'!s 


engravings, water colors, 
Artists 
rez, Gironella, Carrillo, Cuevas, Frank Gon- 
zalez, and others. Nuevas Galerias Glantz, 
Génova 61. 


and drawings by Felgue- 














STUDY THIS WINTER (N MEXICO ne 


Learn to SPEAK Spanish 
3-WEEK INTENSIVE COURSES 


Beginning Intermediate Advanced 
Sessions start: 


NOV. 7 
DEC. 1 


Write fer information 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


..~abes eT ... 
Hamburgo 115, Mexico 6, D. F- 
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Casals Festival — Acapulco will have the honor 


; ms 2, bagasse isi om yg ais ame Cie Cae — Be fm tone of playing host to the world famous cellist 
' lan, Rodolfo Van Curchaing, ons R. Serraide Diego and Frida Rivera converted into a " Me o 9 , aie te ‘ ; . 
‘ present a collection of oils and water charming museum. Calle Londres 127, Co- lablo Casals, w wih presente a series ? 
colors. Galeria Carmel Art, Génova 70. yoacén. 10 concerts comprising the festival of music 

lithographs, engravings, linoleos — permanent — from December 10 through the 22nd. 


expositio6n of works by the members of Participating in the series are musicians 


Taller de Grafica Popular at Netzahval- Cassado, Eisenberg, Melsova, Janeigro, Rose 


coyotl 9. leonard, Sadiow and such pianists as 


oe 
. I ° Eugene Istomen, Jenny Tourel and Wrieczysla 
’ = ~ oo" him- 
Garden of Art — Open air exposition and 4) Uy CK Horosowsky. On Dec. 17, the master him 


sale every Sunday of works of member self will conduct the Mexican premiere of 


his ‘‘Pesebre,"’ and on Dec. 22 a special 


Artists of the Instituto Nacional de la Juven- Domingos Populares de la Cultura — Symphony 
tud Mexicana, in Sullivan Park (behind the and chamber music concerts as well as “Homage to Maestro Villalobos” perfor- 
Monumento de la Madre). From 9 to 4. ballet and native dances are presented mance. After the festival is over, Pablo 


Casals plans two or more scattered ap- 


every Sunday at 11 a.m., at the National 
pearances, possibly on the 25th and again 











Weihman — exposition of works by Miss Weih- Auditorium. Popular prices. 
mon until the 20th when a collection on the 29th when he celebrates his 84th 
devoted to the Revolution will be inauvgur- National Symphony Orchestra — the Autumn 
ated. Galeria Romano at José Marroqui 5. programs continue at the Palace of Fine 
r ont Arts. Nov. 4 Sergui Celibidache conducts a 
Amold Belkin — Exposition of oils, engravings “Obra Mexicana," “Sonata Piano e forte —— 
and drawings. Galeria Tuso, Hamburgo 68. de Gabrieli' (first time in Mexico), ‘Trois 
Pas de Triton’’ and Dvorak's “Op. 46." 2 
various | Silva Santamaria — Oils and engravings at On Nov. 11, the “VI Symphony,” “Obra la CUCARACHA f . 
tuto de the Proteo Salon, Génova 39-202. Mexicana,’ and Ravel's ‘‘Bolero'’ will be 
conducted by Celibidache. On Nov. 18 Luis ‘ 7 ; , 
Padilla Carlin —- Ceramics and oils at the Sala Herrera de la Fuente conducts ‘‘Concert eneheay. vals Sapey eared we tate place 
Nn artist; de Arte Libre, Galerias Proteo, Génova 39- for Harp and Flute’ by Mozart, by the “= os Angee OE, oe a ne 
eria de 202. soloists Judith Alatorre and Gildardo Mojji- a i Te a ae ee 


fine open-air auditorium which overlooks 


ca, Haydn's ‘Surprise Symphony,"’ ‘‘Cuauh- 
the bay. 


Engravings —- Member artists of the Sociedad témoc Opera Symphony" by Herrera de la Musi fick 4 hould k 
rva- 
exposi- Mexicana de Grabadores present their works Fuente (world premiere), and ‘“‘Dafnis y ti — Pa nage ality ns Rorgrindlgge o~ 
Covar- at Galeria de Arte de Mexico, first floor, on Cloe,"' by Ravel. On the 25th Luis Herrera ak wethe prcoseh ae ” a . 
de Arte the second floor of oils by Antonio Rodri- de la Fuente conducts the world premiere s b west ony ! apie Faia ae 
r n- 
gvez Luna. of ‘Suite Sinfénica’’ by Ma. Teresa Prieto, — — bys aon ¥ pro 
Goleri a violin concert by Berg, and ‘Symphony ra poo — : ; d ge si 
er = 4 writing, 
© | Mexican Painters — Annual show of paintings by No. 5" by Shostakovich. 9 p.m. Also on — pia brit - ae p me oe : 
onin ivale abdio asais, 
Fe members of the Salon de la Plastica Mex- Sundays throughout the month at 11:30 ae nel ° es we . 
tion in ce ok Cin Os aa A.C., Orizaba 118, Mexico, D. F. (Tel.: 
iT ° ™,. j 
colors, 25-62-15) or Wagons Lits/Cook ot Juarez 
Felgue- 88, Mexico, D. F. the ticket 
— lugo Moroy — Collection of Landscapes. Gale- Violin — gifted violinist Luz Vernova offers — k a — adlibaees “4 
k Gon- “ a for you. Single tickets will go on sale in 
rias Chapultepec (in front of the Nifios a program at Bellas Artes on Nov. 15 at 9 ’ : : 
Glantz, p P December if there are any seats still avail- 
Heroes Monument in Chapultepec Park, from p.m. bi 
Nov. 20). or 


“= 


ie 





Hipodromo « .; Américas 


EXHI Bl tions ~pexmanerit S.A. 


rt: and MEXICO CITY 


9 MUSE‘UIms € 


Museo Escenografico — Inauguration of a per- Thursdays 
manent exhibit covering the history of Mex- 





Racing Tuesdays 


. Saturdays 
ico from 1810 to 1910 complete with 
LN models and sound dramatically presented. Sundays 
rE At Chapultepec Castle. 
Mvseo Nacional de Arte Moderno — Murals FIRST POST 





by Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo. 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, 2nd and 3rd 


floors. PARI - MUTUAL BETTING PUETT STARTING GATE 
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or at 130 K.P.H. 





You'll be wise to look 
Sor the Flying Red Horse... 
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because your car deserves it. 
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Otelo — Salvador Novo's excellent Spanish 
version of fhis Shakespearian tragedy. The 
cast includes some of Mexico's foremost 
artists: Ignacio Lépez Tarso, José Galvez 
end Manola Saavedra, Erna Marta Bauman 
and Leonor Liausds. Directed by Ignacio 
Retes. Teatro Zola (Xola at Nicolads San 
Juan). One performance daily except Mon- 
day at 8:30 p.m., Saturday at 7:15 and 
10, Sunday 5 and 8. 


Trampa Para un Hombre Solo — Spanish 
translation of the Robert Thomas comedy 
with Miguel Manzano, Carlos Riquelme, Lo- 
rena Velazquez and Narciso Busquets. Tea- 
tro de los Insurgentes (Insurgentes 1587). 
Thursday and Saturday performances at 
7:15 and 10, Sundays 5 an 8:30 p.m., 
other days one performance daily at 8:30 
except Monday. 


Ocupate de Amelia — Gay musical comedy 
by Georges Feydeau. Excellent cast. Teatro 
Jorge Negrete (Artes and Altamirano). 
Two performances daily at 7:30 and 10:15 
p.m., Sundays 5 and 8. 

Usted Puede Ser Un Asesino — Amusing Span- 
ish comedy by Alfonso Paso, presented for 
the first time in Mexico by Enrique Rambal, 
who directs and is a member of the cast. 
With Lucy Gallardo. Teatro del Mésico 
(Vallarta and Plaza de la Republica) 
Weekdays at 7:15 and 9:45, Sundays at 
5 and 8. 


El Relojero de Cérdoba — Two-act comedy 
presented for the first time. Colonial Mex- 
ico setting. Authored by Emilio Carballido. 
Teatro del Bosque (back of the National 
Auditorium). Saturdays at 7:15 and 9:45, 
Sundays 5 and 8, other days one perfor- 
mance at 8:30 p.m. 
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Nov. 3 — Soccer. The Americas engage the 
Zacatepecs at the University in what pro. 
mises to be a hard battle. At Perla Tapatic 
the Atlas team takes on the lrapuatos. 


Nov. 5 — Mixteca Ball. This is a complicated 
ballgame native to Mexico; so native thot 
it wos played before the Conquest. At 
Canarios de Baluena field at 11 a.m. 


Nov. 11 — American Football — main foot. 
bail games between the Instituto Politecnico 
and the law School. At University City. 


Nov. 17 — Archery. Finals of the tournament 
in Ciudad Deportiva. An interesting aspect 
is that they shoot at moving targets. 


















Nov. 17 — Soccer. The Necaxa-Oro teams M. 
play at night at the University. point 

: first 

Nov. 19 — American Football. International ours 
’ 
competition between Pensacola Air Base and geyn 
Mexico's Instituto Politecnico. rope 
Nov. 20 — Soccer. Second go-round in Mex- focus 
ico City at Perla wapete between the tions 
Américas and Guadalajara. pare 
; lowe 
Nov. 24 — Guadalajara battles Morelia on “on 
the soccer field, in Guadalajara. with 
: inate 
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ost American histories make no 
point of the fact that, throughout the 
first half of the century just preceding 
ours, the United States was the boo- 
qeyman and Red Menace of the Eu- 
ropean and American continents: a 
focus, helper and maker of revolu- 
tions, an example and leader, and so 
successfully that scores of nations fol- 
lowed its pattern, setting out to make 
a new life in clean and total break 
with their Europe-and-monarchic-dom- 
inated past. 


"i he ideas and ideals then sent forth 
by the leaders of that young Republic, 


“having been working like yeasts in the 


consciences of many peoples, who 
now, throughout the world, are restless- 
ly upheaving, for reasons and in ways 
which curiously enough, seem to be 
very difficult for the descendants of 
the first democratic Revolution in the 
world, to grasp. Events and proclama- 
tions which Jefferson or Franklin, for 
example, would have delightedly wel- 
comed to their bosoms, are viewed with 
suspicion and fear by the people who 
honor these radicals of times past, and 
it has become habit to explain away 
all the restlessness as the work of Com- 
munists, and in whatever case, undesir- 
able and dangerous. 

But as a matter of fact, usually the 
only role the Communists play in these 
volcanic stirrings is to get in there 
fustest with the mostest, in an attempt 
to take over for their own purposes of 
domination and conquest, of a mil- 
itary-political and certainly always un- 
democratic kind. As a rule, they catch 
the idealists and rebels unaware, doing 
very much what the grandmother of 
little Red Riding Hood is famous for; 


and putting the U.S. on the spot be- 
cause, having stolen its liberal and 
idealistic glory it leaves the U.S. the 
sorry role of supporter and upholder 
of old tyranny, euphemistically often 
labelled ‘“‘law and order”. 

Nobody in the world nowadays un- 
derstands, outside of the U.S., why the 
American people seem to be afraid 
and against other peoples doing what 
they themselves did; because if they 
were not, then they would surely be 
in there fustest. And if so, the Com- 
munists wouldn't stand the ghost of a 
chance to get anywhere near first base. 
As it is, they usually very quickly seize 
control of the police apparatus, set 
up a secret police and terrorist corps 
within it, and, the instant the glamor 
begins to wilt, are ready to take over, 
with all the grimmest of grim methods 
as developed in Russia in the days of 
Master Stalin. 


T his is what is happening in Cuba 
now, with Castro heading for the clas- 
sic role of prisoner within an iron, ter- 
ror-armed ring. It has happened so 
often before that by this time, surely, 
democracies should know the pattern 
and should have realized what the 
antidote and crossfire necessarily must 
be. 

An outline of what democracies 
ought to know can't possibly be pre- 


sented in the few columns that Frank 
Brandenburg had at his disposal, in this 
issue, for that purpose, but he will at 
least start you thinking along new 
lines, we hope. A careful reading of 
Lic. Gilberto Loyo's magnificent defin- 
ition of what Mexico, in its revolu- 
tionary story, is reaching for, we think 
will at the same time clear whatever 
cobwebs of fear you may be harbor- 
ing, while getting some honest light on 
what these revolutions are all about. 


Author Loyo is one of Mexico's fin- 
est scholars and most influential poli- 
tical leaders, having also held the 
immensely powerful Cabinet post, in 
the Administration recently ended, of 
Minister of Economy. As _ scholar-in- 
charge of the just-taken national cen- 
sus, he got another, perhaps even 
sharper, look at the nation's realities. 

We could think of no one better, to 
put into capsule form for readers unac- 
quainted with Mexican history, what 
Revolution—this month being celebrat- 
ed in a fiftieth anniversary — means 
here. Despite those fifty years, it is a 
subject fresh as tomorrow for all read- 
ers wondering what on earth goes on 
in the world. The Mexican story throws 
great light on many others, so we have 
turned our entire issue over to this and 
even so, realize that we can only sug- 
gest what it is all about but suggest 
also that, if you will take the trouble 
to look into it more closely, it will tell 
you a very great deal about what is 
going on, in essence, in the rest of 
Latin America today and in many other 
countries of the sort called, politely 
“underdeveloped.” 

It's just a word. But take a look at 
what it means. For example on page 
ae 
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M ° '. M. is pleased to pre- 


sent exerpts from a recently published 
book by Daniel James: Where Mexico 
Stands. The book consists primarily of 
selections from the speeches of Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lépez Mateos, with a run- 
ning commentary by Mr. James. The 
following is an exerpt from the first 
part of the book, which is a biographical 


sketch of Adolfo Lopez Mateos: 


“The sixty-sixth President of the 
United Mexican States is; in every sense 
of the phrase, a child of the Mexican 
Revolution. He .was born in the very 
year that the Revolution broke out, 
1910. He has lived his whole life in 
the new society which the Revolution 
created. And he is imbued, by virtue 
of his education, training, and family 
background, with the ideas and ideals 
of the Revolution. 

“Perhaps this, too, should be add- 
ed: He came, like so many members 
of his generation, from a modest fam- 
ily which knew what it meant to strug- 
gle for the good things of life. But 
it was also a family, it so happens, 
which is distinguished in Mexican 
history." 


For the most part, Where Mexico 
Stands consists of quotations from Lo- 
pez Mateos speeches, some of which we 
reprint below. 


“For the Mexican people, the Con- 
stitution of 1917 is not only a law 
but a guide to constant betterment. 
1 wish to repeat that the constitution 
of 1917 was dictated, word for word, 
by the troubles and hopes of the Mex- 
ican people; that it governs the Mex- 
ican state from top to bottom; that it 
demands respect for man in the same 
measure that man himself demands to 


i), 
“Where Mexico Stands“ 


> BY DANIEL JAMES, _ 





be respected; and that it aims at 
national prosperity through the lawful 
enjoyment of well-being and the no 
less lawful right of each and every 
man to enjoy it, thanks to his own 
effort and his ability to excel.” 


“Mexico's international principles are 
applicable to all the peoples of the 
world. Their aim is to prevent certain 
parts of the world from being turned 
into laboratories for aqqressive or de- 
structive experimentation.” 


“We are a free country, in which 
the individual's liberty has no restric- 
tion other than the liberty of his fel- 
lowmen; each inhabitant of the Re- 
public can exercise his rights freely so 
long as he does not violate the rights 
of others. That is the only limitation 
imposed; for if the choice must be 
made between assertion of the princi- 
ple of authority and excessive exercise 
of individual rights the latter should 
always be respected, but, at the sam2 
time, personal and public dignity and 
social peace should be protected.”’ 


“Once more, | must say that the idea 
of order is not opposed to the idea of 
revolution; on the contrary, the new 
order is a prerequisite of the revolut- 
ionary program. Of course there are 
those who do not accept any order 
whatsoever, nor respect any norms — 
but they are likewise incapable of 
carrying out a true revolution. 

“Revolutionary order must be 
defined then, as equally against those 
who would upset it in order to return to 
the old system as against those who 
believe that, in Mexico, revolution 
consists of violating constantly the 
laws governing our living together.” 


“Without the public works and ser- 
ices operated by the Government, 
private initiative would lack the nec2s- 
sary foundation for its enterprises. In 
practice, there is no possible conflict 
between private enterprise and the 
state, since the latter is not prepared 
to take over business promotion and 
the former is not interested in those 
areas where profits are low or nil.” 


“Private investment has played a 
preponderant role in our economic 
activity, and it is our wish and hope 
that it will continue to do so, with 
increasing effectiveness, for the good 
of Mexico." 


“Our way of life and the political 
institutions which express it represent 
a philosophy founded on the supreme 
value of the human being. Americanism 
is humanism. We do not conceive of 
man as an abstraction, nor as one 
more cog in the machine of history. 
To us, man is a concrete reality, a being 
of flesh and blood who has a right 
to earthly happiness ... To strengthen 
our democracies, to create abundance 
where poverty reigns, to introduce 
social justice where inequality oppres- 
sion, ignorance and want prevail, all 
mean a struggle for a greater Amer- 
ica and the greatness of man.” 


“In the United States democratic 
institutions were born, grew and pros- 
pered simultaneously with economic 
and social life. You did not have to 
fight against an historical past. Dur- 
ing the entire nineteenth century the 
efforts of the North American people 
— without including the years of the 
War of Secession were devoted to 
constructing the future. You did not 
have to destroy in order to build. 
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ONE PICTURE IS WORTH TEN THOUSAND WORDS, an old Chinese proverb says. Men of conscience any- 
where will therefore understand from this extraordinary photograph of a child — a Mexico City newsboy huddled 
against the cold in an accidental shelter, waiting for his early-morning delivery bundle — why all men of conscience 
in Mexico look upon their history as a revolutionary process, still necessarily going on. 











ALWAYS A PICTORIALLY MINDED PEOPLE AND 
RICH IN ARTISTRY, MEXICANS HAVE TOLD THE 
STORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN PAINTINGS THAT 
EXPRESS VIVIDLY WHAT THIS PIECE OF 
HISTORY MEANS TO THE NATION TODAY. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN ON THE MOVE AS THE REVOLUTION GATHERS FORCE. 


This month, Mexico commemorates a half-century of 
revolution, which began in 1910 with the toppling of a 


long dictatorship and went on into violent and explosive 
civil war and social upheaval; after ten years of which, 
a new spirit, a spirit of making a nation worth having, 
and a life worth living, for all its people, set in motion 
the most amazing series of economic, civic, and social 
changes throughout America in our time. 

Few people know the story, in comparison to the 


spectacular play given European, and now far Eastern, 
social volcanoes. And it is therefore seldom realized 
that this is a piece of native American history, antedat- 
ing the Russians and so very much worth looking at for 
knowledge of life in our times, especially in the Amer- 
icas. 


It is a story most movingly and magnificently told 
by the generation of artists who took part in it, present- 
ed here in key scenes from their greatest works. 
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“THE BURIAL OF THE INDIAN,"’ BY DIEGO RIVERA. THIS IS ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE FAMOUS DIEGO RIVERA 
MURALS IN THE EDUCATION BUILDING, WHERE THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION IS TOLD IN SCORES DF BRILLIANT 
FRESCOS. HERE, REVOLUTIONISTS SORROWFULLY BURY A FALLEN COMRADE WHOSE CLOTHES AND WEAPONS Are 
DESPERATELY NEEDED FOR THE STRUGGLE TO CONTINUE. 





ABOVE, IS A DETAIL FROM AN OROZCO MURAL 
OF A REVOLUTIONARY BATTLE. THE LATENT 
POWER OF THE SUBJUGATED INDIAN IS FORCE- 
FULLY PORTRAYED HERE. THE PAINTING IS PART 
OF THE STIRRING MURALS DESCRIBING THE 
REVOLUTION AS FELT BY OROZCO. 


THE BRUTAL DOMINATION OF THE INDIANS 8Y 
A CORRUPT AND CRUEL GOVERMENT I/S STILL 
BITTERLY REMEMBERED BY THE ARTISTS WwHO 
HAVE PAINTED THE HISTORY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. THIS IS A DRAWING BY SIQUEIROS 
ENTITLED “THE EXECUTIONERS."’ IT WAS DRAWN 
FOR PUBLICATION IN EL MACHETE, A LABOR, 
ART, AND AGITATIONAL PUBLICATION EDITED 
BY NAMES WHICH NOW ARE PART OF HISTORY 





ner 


THE GRIM AND GLAMOROUS UPPER CLASSES OF MEXICO IN THE DAYS OF PORFIRIO DIAZ CONTEMPTUOUSLY TRAMPLE THE 
DEFENSELESS INDIANS IN THIS PAINTING BY OROZCO. 


OROZCO'S DRAWING SHOWS THE WILD, EXPLOSIVE VIOLENCE OF THE REVOLUTION UNLEASHED. 














DESCRIBES THE RE~- 
VOLUTION TRIUMPH- 
ANT. THE PEOPLE 
ARE SHOWN TAK- 
ING CONTROL OF 
THE NATION, LED 
BY TECHNICIANS, 
BELOW ARE THE 
TWO FALLEN HER- 
OES AND MARTYRS 
OF THE REVOLWUT 
ION. THE PEASANT 
LEADER EMILIANO 
ZAPATA AND THE 


SCHOOL TEACHER, 
FELIPE CARRILLO 
PUERTO, WHO WAS 
GOVERNOR OF YU- 
CATAN. 


Not since the unified religious world 
of the Middle Ages, have artists under- 
stood their work to be, the expression 
and interpretation of mass feeling. 
And, though altogether different in 
style, the emotional outlook shared by 
this group of explorers and creators 
produced a unified result, 

Their key search: to define and pre- 
sent a Mexico in terms of discovery, 
love, and respect for itself, as against 
the old, servile imitation of all things 
imported. 

The tremendous impact of their work 
can be measured in the fact that hund- 
reds of people have been slowly 
streaming past, every day for more 
than twenty years, to look at these 
murals. 














THE PEASANT MOTHER BY SIQUEIROS. A SYMBOL OF THE MEXICAN EARTH, THIS WOMAN 
PROTECTIVELY CRADLES THE YOUTH AND ENERGY OF MEXICO. 
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FLORENTINO, A PRE-COLUMBIAN MANUSCRIPT. 
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ES... cind peace 


TO THE LEFT, A DIEGO RIVERA MURAL, IN THE EDUCATION 
BUILDING. THIS FRESCO SYMBOLIZES THE FINAL PEACE PER 
VADING MEXICO AFTER A TORTUOUS, CRUEL WAR. 


UPPER RIGHT, SCIENCE, REASON, AND TECHNIQUE REPLACE 
OPPRESSION AND VIOLENCE AS IDEALLY PORTRAYED IN RIV 
ERA’S CONCEPT OF WHAT REVOLUTIONS ACCOMPLISH. 


THE ABUNDANCE OF BEAUTY AND THE BEAUTY OF ABUNDANCE 
SUM UP SERENITY AND HUMAN CONTENTMENT IN A FUTURE 
PROGRESSIVENESS PRODUCED BY THE DYNAMIC OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 
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EVOLUTION: 


TIM 


INDIANS WERE FORBIDDEN ON THE STREETS OF MEXICO CITY IN THE DAYS OF THE DIAZ REGIME. TODAY, UNDER THE IMPACT OF 
THE REVOLUTION, NOT ONLY INDIANS, BUT INDIANS WITH PLUMES, 
FLOCKED IN AND TAKEN OVER THE CAPITAL. 


IN THE PICTURE ABOVE, 


AND COUNTRY PEOPLE 
INDIAN DANCERS COMMEMORATE THE MARTYRDOM OF 






FROM ALL OVER MEXICO HAVE 


CUAUHTEMOC, THE LAST OF THE AZTEC KINGS AS THEY DANCE AT THE FOOT OF HIS STATUE IN MEXICO CITY. 


profile of mexico today 


We Mexicans have been discovering 
ourselves bit by bit; insecurely and 
vaguely, throughout the three centuries 
of our life as a Spanish colony. The 
war of Independence, the foreign in- 
vasions that our country suffered 


through the last century, the Wars of 
Reform and the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz, were for us a tremendous ex- 
perience of pain and injustices during 


BY GILBERTO LOYO 


which Mexico's knowledge of itself 
was being enlarged and defined. We 
learned much about our realities: geo- 
graphic, demographic, economic and 
social. 

But the exaggerated and unlogical 
imitation of everything foreign taken 
over indiscriminately to attempt to ap- 
ply to our own very different selves 
and living conditions, as well as our 


Photo F. A. Peterson 


lack of confidence in the capacity 
for progress of the Indian and mestizo; 
together with a mistaken concept about 
massive foreign immigration and the 
realities of the struggle of economic 
dominators for the control of the 
resources of underdeveloped countries 
and the rise of our own absentee land- 
lords and monopolists, blurred and 
almost hid certain extremely important 


(See page 21) 
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A POLITICAL SCIENTIST 
ALMOST FORGOTTEN 


QUEZ MADE THE BRILLIANT SOCIAL DIAGNOSES 
fe FROM WHICH SPRANG THE FINAL SHAPING OF 
THE REVOLUTION’S PROGRAMS 


oa he heb in PA. 


WHOSE NAME IS NOW 
ANDRES MOLINA ENRI- 
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BRAVE, CUNNING, UNSTABLE, AND DANGEROUS, § 
MULE-DRIVER FRANCISCO VILLA INSPIRED AND 
LED AN INVINCIBLE TROOP OF REBELS 
HORSEBACK WHICH EVENTUALLY BROKE 


TRAINED AND PROFESSIONAL FEDERAL 
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EMILIANO ZAPATA, 
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THE SAVAGE AND SELFLESS@ 


PEASANT FROM THE FEUDAL SUGAR LANDS OF§ 


THE STATE OF MORELOS, WHO RAISED THE 


BANNER OF LAND, 


a tx 
LIBERTY, AND SCHOOLS AND alae 


LED A MIGHTY WAVE OF PEASANT FIGHTERS 


’ A 
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GENERAL LAZARO CARDENAS IDENTIFIED WITH THE CAUSE 
OF THE INDIAN PEASANT, ALSO CHALLENGED 
‘ VIOUSLY SUPREME POWER OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


MAKING WORLD HISTORY. 
‘Sal 


THE THREE FLORES MAGON BROTHERS - 
ORGANIZERS AND PREACHERS OF 
~ FORMED THE MINERS AND RAILROADERS INTO 
MILITANT LABOR WHICH BECAME THE BATTERING 
RAM OF THE REVOLUTION 













DON FRANCISCO !. MADERO 

AND RESTLESS SON OF GREAT LANDOWNER 
AND INDUSTRIALISTS, WROTE THE BOOK 
LED THE GROUP THAT FIRST ATTACKED THE DIA? 
DICTATORSHIP ON DEMOCRATIC GROUNDS 


DON MANUEL GAMIO, THE LATE, GREAT FATHER 
OF MODERN MEXICAN ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CALLED FOR INTEGRATION OF 
THE HUGE INDIAN POPULATION IN TERMS OF 
RESPECT AND UNDERSTANDING FROM HIS 
TEACHING STEM EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
PROGRAMS OF MEXICO TODAY 








ts, pad a : 
Qin ‘ie we he at : 
=e eT. w =) - 5 a 4 
coating ‘*: ee > 
eae LABOR ORGANIZER ALVARO OBREGON BECAME ¢ 
THE ORGANIZING GENIUS OF THE ARMED REV. ** ™ 
OLUTION AND THE MILITARY POWER WHO price 
CAUSED THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION TO BE Sm 
ACCEPTED BY THE NATION = 
ee | » 


| Ce 
REVERED AS THE FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
VENUSTIANO CARRANZA BELIEVED IN LIBERAL 


ee AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 





=, DON ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES’ NEVER FORGOT- 

TEN ADMONITORY FINGER AND HIS INAUGURAL & ; 
"PHRASE, “BECAUSE HONESTY. BROUGHT (eee 
HOME FORCEFULLY HIS BELIEF IN “SOCIAL MOR. & 

ALITY. HE REMAINS A BACKGROUND CON- & 

SCIENCE OF MEXICO TODAY. 


ABELARDO RODRIGUEZ WAS ONE OF THE MOST 
INTELLIGENT OF THE ARCHITECTS OF THE RE- 
| MARKABLE “PULLING -UP- BY - THE -BOOTSTRAPS 
ECONOMY OF MEXICO. HE LAUNCHED GOVERN- 
MENT-FINANCED ALL-OUT INDUSTRIALIZATION. 


JAIME TORRES BODET, POET WHO LAUNCHED 
~ ™ THE GREAT EDUCATION CRUSADE — ‘EACH 
Oye ONE TEACH ONE.” 
 - ay ia nd 7 
es : 
- A aoa 


Min othh Oe eee: 


Peace order, but also misery and despair, ~ 
characterized the Diaz dictatorship, when most of Mexico’s mum ane 
rr wealth regularly left the country via absentee landlords and i ne 


foreign concessionaires. 


. The bitter byword, “Mexico, mother of foreigners, 
i _ _ stepmother of nations’, produced by those conditions, 
explains the revolutionary slogan, ‘Mexico for the Mexicans” 


ete Today the favorite formula is partnership, which has 
wos produced a swift rhythm of industrialization, education, 
J sanitation, and above all a vigorous and optimistic outlook. 
, sj Against that background the men whose personalities 


stamped mileposts in the story, become historic names. 
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AGAINST A DIAMOND BACKDROP OF ELECTRIC BRILLIANCE, THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO REMAIN AS FUN AND FIESTA LOVING AS THEY WERE BY 0 
ul 


TORCHLIGHT. TO THE RIGHT, THE QUIET DIGNITY OF THESE LOVERS STRIKINGLY PORTRAYS MEXICO'S 
AND RELAXED, THIS SCENE IS TYPICAL OF ANY SUNDAY IN TODAY'S MEXICO. 
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from page 17) 
aspects of Mexico as seen by Mex- 
icons. 

These, the Revolution uncovered and 
formulated, giving back to us a clear 
and firm sense of national dignity, a 
knowledge of our capacity to progress 
and a cultural personality, at last in- 
teresting and our own. Mexico's sense 
of national dignity, now founded on 
self confidence, produced a strong 
nationalism, which nevertheless needs 
to be defined as our own type of na- 
tionalist feeling, and this is above all 
peace-loving and loving of justice and 
with a sense of being, not more, not 
less, than any other people, but par- 
ticipating, being fully and uniquely 
ourselves, in universal humanity. 


0. capacity to solve our problems 
constructively and progressively we 
have found in the process of shaping 
for ourselves an economic, social and 
political organization that allows us to 
accelerate the rise of living standards 
of the great masses in terms of modern 
norms, while also learning how to ac- 
cept without binding ourselves into 
slavery, the economic cooperation 
tendered us from outside. And our cult- 
ural profile has taken form as an 
entity rich in originality, clearly cons- 
cious of itself as a mestizo people and 
equally proud of the two streams of 
history in our blood and our tradition. 
Mexico today knows that its political 
structure is still very far behind what 








it should be, but also we see that we 
have progressed and continue to im- 
prove. We are aware of how tough 
the race is between the healthy, vig- 
orous growth of our population and 
the increase of productivity and per 
capita income. We know that we have 
worked and struggled hard but also 
that we have to work and struggle just 
as hard from here on, and as we 
go along, against the obstacles and 
inefficiencies that hold us back. We 
know that the Mexican revolution has 
succeeeded in making impressive trans- 
formations to the good of our people. 
but also that there is much left that 
has not been done and much before 
us in the task of managing the produc- 


profile of mexico today 








tion of goods and services to meet the 
needs of a population that is not only 
increasing numerically very fast but 
also, as is natural, in needs, longings 
and wishes, for effective improvement; 
and short term. 

Mexico knows that foreign credit is 
needed for its development, and that 
these capitals, complementing our nat- 
ural resources, and also our resources 
themselves, should be invested accord- 
ing to a scale of values that is wise 
and as farseeing as possible in terms 
of the principal needs of the country 
and it has become knowledge taken 
for granted among us also, that foreign 
capital —needed and welcome— is 
nevertheless not desirable if wilfully 
oblivious to the development that the 
nation needs. We have learned also 
and mutually, that they function best 
for themselves and for us when as- 
sociated with Mexican capital. 


W. have had to make the point 
that, of course, foreign like national 
capital, must obey national laws. We 
have succeeded on the whole in devel- 
oping relationships of good faith and 
functioning, fairly, and have learned 
that this is the combination that can 
continue to give very good results and 
continue to operate within a broad 
and just new road for healthy econo- 
mic international cooperation. 
Mexico believes in living peaceably 
side by side and in the peaceable 
competition of nation to nation. We 
jealously guard as inviolable the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention and the most 
scrupulous respect for the sovereignty 
and independence of all nations. In a 
world characterized by intense and 
rapid transformations, Mexico stands 
forth as a country that is full of faith 
in mankind. We have confidence in 
the foreseeable and unforeseeable 
marvels of scientific and technical pro- 
gress now revolutionizing the life of 
all the world and we consider that 
one can expect peace and prosperity 
from this revolution, so long as liberty 
and dignity are maintained. Man must, 
to be able to arrive at this, remain 
himself the definitive objective and 


measure of all progress. To us, the 
notion of progress at the expense of 
human rights is a repellent one. 

From our Indian ancestors, creators 
of wonderful civilizations, the Mexican 
people inherited a highly developed 
sense of measure and proportion which 
balances our heritage from Spanish 
ancestry, of actions or ideas that feel 
no limit. It is, in fact, sometimes aston- 
ishing to see the clarity with which 


our ‘“‘masses'’ see national problems. 


Wa not have to explain too much, 
even such complex ideas as that in 
order to be able to achiéve an ade- 
quate measure of social justice, tax 
reform is needed; or that, in order to 
give a dynamic state enough resources 
with which to invest more, arriving at 
more rapid and productive national 
development, excess profits are a 
correct tax source. Yet it is equally 
taken for granted that such a step as 
this, needed and logical, must never- 
theless remain within bounds that will 
still keep investment, both national 
and foreign, attractive to private cap- 
ital. In reality the problem here is 
principally not so much an overall 
rise of taxes which are certainly overall 
extremely moderate, but of overhaul- 
ing and updating long since obsolete 
systems for tax determination and 
payment, it being indubitably true that 
a huge margin of due taxes are never 
paid because of simple tax evasion. 
We consider that our revolution has 
gone off its path and been held back 
in some respects, but that it maintains 
the living force to realize the needed 
changes and such new ones as appear 
in the course of our growth. At the 
same time we are vitally interested 
in America and in the world. We want 
to continue to develop progressively in 
our material growth, recognizing that 
misery and ignorance are still with us 
tremendously throughout large areas 
of our nation but just as strongly, we 
hold to the view that it is spiritual and 
cultural values that ennoble the life of 
man. For us, progress which does not 
also produce increased economic and 
social justice for a greater and greater 
number of people is not really progress. 
Nor do we consider greater material 
advances at the cost of spiritual, and 
above all at the cost of human free- 
doms to be real progress, and we ac- 
cept no definition that does not take 
these two points as its base. 


Fite changes have accrued as 


the result of the first violent and later 
(See page 23) 











This year marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the revolution. Mexican 
society has undergone such a profound 
transformation since Madero first raised 
his cry of “effective suffrage—no re- 
election", that here in Mexico we can 
label 1960 appropriately as 50 A. 
(After) D. (Diaz). Five decades of 
revolution should also remind us that 
Mexico was the first underdeveloped 
nation in the twentieth century to ex- 
plode violently against its own past 
and initiate the long, slow process of 
national social integration and econo- 
mic development. Whether in Mexico 
or abroad, whether democrat or dicta- 
tor, idealist or cynic, the revolution 
presents object-lessons for everyone. 
One lesson awaiting all students of 
political economy may be headed ‘‘Rev- 
olution is Good Business.’ While the 
Soviet Union, Bolivia, China, and, with 
enough patience and forbearance, 
perhaps even Cuba, provide similar 
case studies, Mexico led the way. From 
the outset of the revolution, Mexico 
faced many problems similar to those 
plainly observable today in much of 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa. There 
was a close identity of foreigners with 
land ownership, mineral and food- 
stuffs exploitation, and commercial en- 
trepreneurship that made the Mexico 
of 1910 fertile ground for a horrible 
class struggle. Private ownership and 
foreign ownership had long been sy- 
nonymous in the popular image. 


The impact of private entrepreneurs 
in generating economic progress, so 
common a feature in much of Western 
Civilization, simply fell short of fulfill- 
ing even minimal needs and expecta- 
tions in pre-revolutionary Mexico. 
Whereas the “Robber Barons" led the 
United States into sustained economic 
growth, the team of ‘‘cientificos,"’ land- 
ed aristocrats, and foreigners never 
quite made the grade here. 

This failure was not limited to in- 
dustry alone. In agriculture, ownership 
of the land comprised only half of the 
basic agrarian problem: low productiv- 


ity was just as 
banking and financial institutions left 
much to be desired. Commercial estab- 
lishments mulcted the public with in- 


important. Private 


ferior goods at outrageous prices. 
Transportation, communication, and 
electric power facilities were slow in 
getting underway. 


A. anatomy of the long Diaz regime 
comes up with the interesting point 
that the old autocrat had two sets of 
rules to govern liberty. In the political 
realm, few liberties were permitted 
outside of those granted and condoned 
by Diaz himself. In the economic realm, 
on the other hand, there was all of 
the freedom required to do just about 
whatever an entrepreneur wished. Pol- 
itical inequality thus became the nat- 
ural hand-maiden to economic I‘berty. 
It was not unusual, therefore, that 
intervention of the state in defending 
economic freedom at the expense of 
political freedom was commonplace. 

All this points to the truth that much 
of what the revolution accomplished 
these last fifty years has been under- 
scored by its attempt to bring about 
a better balance between liberty and 
equality. Economic freedom had to give 
way where it jeopardized political in- 
stitutions and social justice. Economic 
equality could not proceed to the point 
where no room was left for private 
initiative. In this context, we should 
come to understand that ‘‘capitalism"’ 
and “‘socialism"™ are meaningless labels. 
After all, a few revolutionary intellec- 
tuals and military leaders succeeded in 
giving Mexico what Diaz and his ac- 
centuated economic freedom never ac- 
complished. To wit: the revolution 
created for the first time in Mexico a 
truly responsible bourgeoisie. 


Once these broad lines characteriz- 
ing the Mexican economic system were 
set, however, the revolutionaries next 
turned their attention to the problem 
of how to increase productivity. With 
rapid population growth breathing 
down their necks, the Revolutionary 


Family knew that only ify 
growth could be elevated 16 be 
of social justice, the latter anQagh 
revolution itself would fail. From this 
transcendental decision on needs and 
aspirations, the revolution proceeded 
to establish its two mujor counterparts 
to liberty and equality: sustained eco. 
nomic growth and social justice. 
Revolutionary leadership today eval- 
vates virtually all major economic act- 
ivities according to these two objec. 
tives. Mexican leadership knews that 
private enterprise is not the only in- 
strument for achieving economic 
growth. But it also recognizes equally 
that public enterprises may have many 
shortcomings, that the government can- 
not enter the private sector to such an 
extent that no ‘‘privateness'’ remains. 
The government places unusual faith 
in individualism, inside and outside the 
bureaucracy. It makes, for example, 
every effort to decentralize authority 
for economic decision-making-through 
the promotion of private enterprise by 
tax concessions and other benefits, 
through the dispersion of state author- 
ity in establishing hundreds of auton- 
omous public agencies, and through 
the encouragement of foreign capital, 
foreign technicians, and foreign tech- 
niques to assist in the economic devel- 
opment of Mexico. 


Whenever the government announ- 
ces, as it did recently, that the public 
development bank, Nacional Financie- 
ra, has purchased a privately-owned 
and operated business enterprise, the 
bemoaning of foreign businessmen 
unacquainted with the Mexican polit- 
ical economy disturbs the souls of all 
who know the truth. And why, may 
we inquire, must they cry so loudly? 
The ironical twist to their unhappiness 
is based on false assumptions. The 
very interests which adulate private 
enterprise must come to know that 
Mexico takes such steps reluctantly and 
only after private capital has shown 
itself to be unwilling or unable to take 
necessary risks or to abide by the 
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profile of mexico 


only dynamic, phenomenon of the 
Revolution. For example, before, all 
upper class people wanted only to 
* look, act —and perhaps be— as 
| foreign as possible. Today the Mexican 

of, all social levels wants truly to be 
a Mexican and does not feel it is 
desirable to be something else. This 
'_ is a significant reality, evident as well 
to outsiders who have taken a look at 
us closely enough to know us well. 
Frank Tannenbaum has been one Amer- 
ican political scientist who has empha- 
sized this characteristic as well as the 
modern Mexican's love of constantly 


increasing achievement, feeling that 
emphazise tnar botn utilities were pur-( 1. has not yet reached his full po- 
chased on a basis highly favorable to, tential 


stocknolders, was reacued aiter muny\ 
years OT study and mourns ot nego- 

tiations. Neither company was shocked 

or surprised. Indeed, American & 

roreign Power is credired wan tre wi- 

iative in arranging the sale. bom the” 
government and me compunes nave | - : : 
jong recognized tnat electrical powers. ©*Perience of domination from 
vewands would not permit the rate of 

return On investment desired by pri- 5 
vate investors. Neitner company can | 
noid, and does not pretend to hoid, 
any brier against the government, On 
tne contrary, American & Foreign Pow- 
ef appears extremely pleased with 
the new ventures tnat iw will enter 
shortly, some of which it can now en- 
ter because electricity will be kept 
available at economical rates. Beyond ¢ 
this, we should remember that, al- 
though unlike basic patterns in tne Uni- 
ted States, free enterprise in most of 
the world operates within economies 
in which the basic power industries are 
owned and operated by the govern- | 
ment. 


demands of sustained economic growth 
and social justice. 


P sptic purchase of American & For-/ 
eign Power holdings and, now, of Sa-' 
bina interests in the Mexican Light & 
Power Company is a case in point. The 
decision to purchase, and we should 


n the years just previous to the 
Revolution, during the Diaz regime, 
the prevalent Mexican fear was one 
of being absorbed by foreign powers. 
Thus was a fear based on the historical 
the 
outside and domination by penetra- 
tion, keeping also in mind that history 
has often been made in terms of ‘‘Trade 
follows the flag’. Throughout the re- 
volution and afterwards for a long 
time, Mexico has distrusted all foreign 
interests or powers that could be a 
threat in this respect. 

But after World War Il we lost this 
fear. We no longer worry about any 
serious possibility of being politically 
conquered by any outside power. 
Today what we do fear is the brake 
upon our economy and social growth 
that can come about voluntarily or 


=~ 





‘involuntarily as a result of a lack of 
understanding of our position, and fair 
and necessary aims, by interests of 
whatever nationality, including our 

T own, or nations powerful enough to 

o the degree that capitalism has 

ever enjoyed any real meaning in Mex- 
ico, it is flourishing here for the first 
time. Measurement of private business 
success or failure is, as always, largely 

a matter of profitability. But today's 

corporate balance sheet incorporates 
much more than monetary values. It 

reflects the lesson which corporate 
business in Mexico has learned from 
its own ventures into business owner- 

ship: that business enterprise has im- 

portant obligations to society. This, it 
seems, is one manifestation of why 

“Revolution is Good Business". 


DRAWING By JEAN CHARLOT 


By GILBERTO LOYO 


be able to exercise such action. 

Today, however, we are much better 
based to be able to proceed peaceably 
in the development of our national 
economy, productivity, creativity and 
individual fulfillment. We have dis- 
covered our own capacities. We have 
learned how to handle our own prob- 
lems and resources and we have 
invented and developed new peace- 
able methods, and many new institu- 
tions through which economic and 
human expansion can work without 
fear of danger or explosion. 

We have above all a national chart- 
er, the Constitution of 1917, written 
with a great deal of wisdom, thus 
being an instrument that allows us to 
move forward without dislocations 
harmful to stability and peace. It is 
a Constitution based above all on 
commitment to democracy as a way 
of life, within which progress can move 
forward free and with love and under- 
standing of the need for social justice. 
It is a document that is rooted deeply 
in our own national history and feel- 
ing, having been shaped on the 
expression of the one hundred years 
of conflict that we lived throughout 
the 19th century and of the final 
upheavals and explosions of the Rev- 
olution of 1910. 

The amplitude, realism and range 
of this charter has allowed us to go 
forward as rapidly as our forces per- 
mitted, yet remaining always within 
the strictest observance of democratic 
principle and respect for individual 
rights. It is for this reason that we 
have been able to live through, and 
achieve, the spectacular changes of 
these past thirty years while at the 
same time maintaining ourselves in- 
creasingly within the norms of peace. 
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FRIJOLES 


I n one of American vaudeville’s moss- 
iest jokes, the straight man asks what's 
for dinner, and the comedian tells him, 
“thousands of things.'’ Straight man 
says ‘‘What?" and comedian announ- 
ces, solmnly, ““Beans"’. 

This joke is no joke in Mexico, where 
nof only no dinner is complete without 
beans, but also there are, if not thous- 
ands, at least dozens of varieties of 
beans and more dozens of ways to 
cook and serve them. 


Beans at midday dinner are a neces- 
sary part of the meal, served, tradi- 
tionally, just before the dessert course 
(and following the two kinds-of soup 
and fish or eggs and meat course that 
make up the classical Mexican comi- 
da). Dinner beans may be served in 
soup dishes, ladlied right from the 
cooking pot —thus, frijoles de olla— 
but are far more often served fried, in 
a neat little roll sprinkled with crum- 
bled hard white cheese, and garnished 
with triangles of crisp-fried tortillas. 

And any time of the day, beans are 
likely to play an important part in the 
snacks sold in restaurants and on the 
streets for between-meal munching. 
Fried beans go into the better-than- 
Dagwood and filled to bursting tortas, 
and into the tiny fried bun sandwiches 
called mediasnoches, and into tacos 
and quesadillas and other famous an- 
tojitos. 
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pe CLEMENTE JACQUES »y Cia. S. A. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guavas, 
sliced papayas and mangos, mango and 
Papaya juice in cans, 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products available in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 

For our free Mexican Recipe Booklet 


Write te Clemente Jacques 5s 8. A. 
F.C. Cintura 1, México, D. F. 








Breakfast beans are most often fried 
—'refried"’ is the literal translation— 
and spread on tortillas-or toasted hard 
rolls, but they may also form a base 
for fried or poached eggs, or be 
served as a side dish. 


Tt beans that begin this kitchen 
wizardry make one of the pleasantest 
sights in the public markets. Here, most 
of the many kinds of beans the coun- 
try devours are displayed in great open 
baskets, or in fat open bags, or in little 
heaps of black and purple and pink 
and brown and also striped and spot- 
ted and dotted. jn the center of Mex- 
ico, the favorite bean of most people 
is a large tan sort called bayo gordo, 
but some families prefer ‘‘goat's eye’’ 
or “canary” or “‘little snail’’ or any of 
half a dozen other varieties. 


M ost tourists say they never believ- 
ed beans could taste as good as they 
do in Mexico. Local cooks credit the fla- 
vor to a number of careful procedures, 
which vary from cook to cook but are 
rigid in a few instances. For example, 
the beans may or may not be soaked 
overnight; they're best cooked in a 
clay olla, but may, if you're very 
modern, be cooked in a pressure cook- 
er or any metal pot. Onion may be 
added at the start of the cooking 
process, or in the final steps (but it 
is always added). Just before the 
beans ‘finish cooking, they may be 
flavored with a little fried onion, or a 
couple of big spoonfuls of beans and 
liquid may be mashed, fried, and re- 
turned to the kettle to thicken and 
flavor the beans. 

But invariably, beans are put on to 
cook in cold water, and always cover- 
ed. As the liquid cooks away and more 
is added, this must be hot. When the 





beans first start to wrinkle, fat {iq 
Mexico, lard) is added. As soon as they 
vecome tender, salt to taste goes inty 
the kettle. And the beans continue 
cook and cook until they are very ten. 
der, mashably so; this may take, in ali 
as much as four to five hours. 

Here, then, is MTM's recommends. 
tion for a good bean pot: pick ove 
and sort carefully about a pound of 
dried beans — in the States, pinto 
pink beans are both good. A pound 
of beans will make more than you con 
eat in a meal, but leftover beans get 
better and better as they're fried and 
fried again. Wash the beans, and 
place them in a large kettle; then cover 
them with plenty of water, at least 3 
cups of water to each cup of beans. 
Set them to simmer; as soon as they 
begin to wrinkle, add a large onion 
and 3 to 4 tablespoons of lard o 
bacon drippings. Simmer them slowly 
until tender, adding hot water if ne. 
cessary, 

When the beans are tender, remove 
and crush (or puree in a_ blender} 
about a cup of beans and liquid. Heat 
2 tablespoons lard or bacon drippings 
in a frying pan, and saute one small 
onion, very finely chopped, until gold- 
en. Add the bean puree and fry, 
stirring constantly, for five minutes. 
Pour this mixture into the kettle, add 
salt to taste, and continue to cook un- 
til the beans are very tender and the 
liquid is thickened. 

The beans are ready to serve at this 
point, and are considered to have been 
fried once. To re-fry them, either crush 
slightly or blend to a puree half a cup 
or more of cooked beans and liquid 
per person. Fry either crushed or pure- 
ed beans in 2 to 3 tablespoons of fat 
until very thick, stirring constantly to 
blend the golden crust that forms into 
the mixture. When the beans have 
thickened enough to be able to shape 
them, turn them onto a platter, form 
them into a roll, sprinkle with shredded 
Jack cheese or any grated sharp 
cheese, and tuck little triangles of fried 
tortillas into the roll. Radish roses, 
strips of avocado and shredded let- 
tuce may garnish the bean roll. 


A helpful hint from the classic Mex- 
ican kitchen: use a little clay dish part- 
ly filled with water to cover your large 
clay pot of boiling beans. The water 
in the little dish heats up nicely, and 
is available whenever you need to 
replenish the hot water in the bean 
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TAXCO,GRO. MEX, 


Asx THE MAN WHO'S 
BEEN THERE... 
Cuas & Quincy Nissi, 
MGRS. & OWNERS 


Honeuia, Micuacan Mexice 


CANDLELITE DINING GUITAR MUSIC 
SINGLES $2.80 Dis. DOUBLES $4.00 Dis. 


W. G. S. MCKEE - Mgr. 


OF THE REVOLUTIONARY MURALS 
CAN BE FOUND IN THE BUILDINGS 
LISTED HERE: 


Escuela Carlos A. Carrillo. In Colonia Porta- 
les, on Calzada Tlalpan with Municipio Libre 
near market. Frescoes by Maximo Pacheco, Je- 
sis Guerrero Galvan, Juan Manvel Anaya, Radi 
Angviano, and Roberto Reyes Pérez. 

Fine Arts Palace (Palacio de Bellas Artes). 
Frescoes by Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros and Ta- 
mayo. Also collection of 
Paintings. Also Museum of Popular Arts. 

Instituto de Cardiologia. Calzada de la Pie- 
dad 300. Frescoes by Rivera. Theme: the Human 
Heart. 

National Museum. On Calle Moneda (Central 
zone map 1). One panel by Tamayo. 

National Mortgage Bank (Banco Nacional 
Hipotecario), Madero 32. Frescoes by Fermin 


nineteenth-century 


Revueltas. 

National Palace. Frescoes on main stairway 
and upper corridors by Diego Rivera. Theme: 
the Story of México. Panels describing ancient 
México, on second floor left, are ‘‘don't miss.” 

National Preparatory School. Justo Sierra 16 
and San IIdefonso 43. Central zone map. Cradle 


of modern Mexican school of painting. First 
frescoes by all the outstanding artists. Up- 
stairs, in the famous salon, “El Generalito,” 


magnificent Colonial wood carvings. 

Secretaria de Education. Argentina and Gon- 
Obregon. biggest and most 
famous fresco job, on all three floors of both 
patios of this building. 

In far right hand corner of inner patio, lower 
floor, one panel by Charlot. Panel next to it, 
originally done by Charlot, was done over by 
Rivera. 

Supreme Court Building. Pino Suérez No. 2. 
Around back of 


zélez Rivera's 


corner in National Palace. 
Orozco Frescoes. 

Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas. Artes 45. 
Frescoes by younger artists. 


Hespital de Jesés. Pino Suérez 35. Orozco. 
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STEPPING 
OUT 


The restaurant that came to be 
called the Senorial was an interesting 
place long before it opened. For 
months while it was building, there was 
no sign or advertisement upon it to 
identify it at all. It was just that mys- 
terious place on Hamburgo next to 
the popular Mauna Loa and, often as 
not people paused in the street to 
speculate upon the nature of the place 
that was going up next door. It was 
big enough for sure and, when people 
became aware of the huge garage 
that was being constructed beneath, 
the guess became that it was an of- 
fice building or perhaps a hotel They 
were all wrong. When the Senorial 
finally opened it was a restaurant, or, 
more exactly, an exclusive restaurant, 
but the biggest restaurant of its kind 
Mexico has ever seen. 

Inside it was marvelously decorated, 
with a bar that you couldn't see the 
end of and a waiter hovering over 
each of its multitudinous tables. The 
drinks and the food were excellent 
but, as if already lost in the size ot 
the place, the patronage was remark- 
ably slow about showing up. 

Then came the news that Harry 
James was coming to town. Tickets 
were at an unaccustomed premium and 
the place, believe it or not, was the 
Senorial. It was a success, a terrific 
one, from the very first night. Harry 
James was marvelous, the dance floor 
was commodious and perfect, and the 
service was what it had always waited 
to be. The Senorial was crowded until 
the end of his engagement. And the 
Senorial, also, had at last gotten the 
idea. For it immediately followed with 
Nat King Cole, and the crowds contin- 
ved. 

Independence week-end was a -hap- 
py change of pace. Mexico came into 
its own with the engagement of the 
famous Mariachi Vargas and his or- 
chestra for the season and, more subt- 
ly, the engagement of the ever popular 
Eduardo Thomas as manager. On the 
night of the Fifteenth, the night of the 
Grito, if anyone needs to be told, the 
Senorial really made history —never 
was so large a restaurant so full 


Eliot Gibbons 
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By 
Francisco Zendejas 

The period of the revolutionary nov- 
el can be most accurately pinpointed 
by establishing, as a beginning point, 
the history of Tomdchic, by Heriberto 
Frias. The period ends with the short 
stories of Francisco L. Urquizo, with a 
lapse of fifty years between the two 
works. 

Toméchic set a pattern for later nov- 
els; its influence can clearly be dis- 
cerned in the novels of Guadalupe de 
Anda —Los Cristeros, Juan del Riel— 
which appeared much later and are 
related to the revolution posthumously. 

There is little literature about the 
revolution, probably because the pub- 
lic, even more than the writers, be- 
came disinterested in the field around 
1930. During this period, the contemp- 
orary Mexican literary movement was 
born. Writers began to disregard the 
social aspects of fiction and to con- 
centrate on problems of a strictly liter- 
ary nature, following English and 
French literary currents. This switch in 
emphasis was not merely temporary: 
the revolutionary theme, although 
cropping up now and then in new 
authors, has been rare. 

In the panorama of the revolution- 
ary literature that exists, it is necessary 
to mention certain outstanding names. 
Their value, in our opinion, is in the 
order in which they here appear: Mar- 
tin Luis Guzman, José Vasconcelos, 
Rafael F. Mufioz, Luis Cabrera, Maria- 
no Azuela, and Gregorio Lépez y Fuen- 
tes. 

Vasconcelos and Cabrera were great 
writers. Perhaps their novels are of 
less historical and sociological impor- 
tance than those of Magon, Andrés 
Molina Henriquez, and José C. Vala- 
dés, but they are superior in literary 
force and effectiveness. 

Martin Luis Guzman acquired a dis- 
tinct and definite position with La Som- 
bra del Caudillo and El Aguila y la 
Serpiente. Both novels captivated the 








Spanish speaking world, not only be- 
cause of their themes which mirrored 
the troubled Mexico of those days, 
but also for their impeccable style. 
Guzman's style is virile and strong and 
contains few excesses. It is necessarily 
baroque —being Mexican— but he 
does not exaggerate the heroics. Only 
occasionally does he lose himself in 
enthusiasms, such as his almost obces- 
sive fixation on Pancho Villa. 

Villa also appears often in the nov- 
els of Rafael F. Mufioz. This novelist 
was nearly a generation ahead of his 
time. He is the first to write in a cine- 
matic style — alive, realistic and intros- 
pective. It is a style which portrays 
vividly all of the drama of a man in 
war and his acceptance of the situa- 
tion. 

Revolutionary literature is, like the 
revolution itself, a confused succession 























of ideas and tragedies. Besides Azuela 
who is a moralist criticising a nation 
for its chaos and its politicians for 
their abuses, the revolutionary novel- 
ists are primarily concerned with the 
actual facts. Because of this, they give 
to Mexican letters a strong and authen- 
tic realism which evolved into a new 
naturalism concerned with the prob- 
lems Of the people and their aspira- 
tions. 


ielow, is a brief list of some of the more 
important books written about the Mex- 
ian Revolution: 


Frank Brandenburg: PRI An Experi- 
ment in One-Party Democracy, Pro- 
blemas Agricolas, 1957. Forthcom- 
ing book on Mexican Revolution to 
be published by Prentice Hall. 

Anita Brenner: The Wind That Swept 
Mexico, N. Y. Harper & Bros., 1943. 
Idols Behind Altars, N. Y. Payson 
and Clarke, 1929. 

Luis Cabrera: The Mexican Situation 
from a Mexican Point of View, 
Washington, S. i., 1913. 

Howard Cline: The U.S. and Mexico, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Eye of Mexico. Evergreen Review No. 

7, New York, 1959. 

Ernest Gruening: Mexico and Its Hist- 
ory, New York. Century Co., 1928. 

Daniel James: Where Mexico Stands, 
Mexico, 1960. Mexico and the Amer- 
icas, to be published by Frederick 
Praeger, N. Y. 


Revolucién, Mexico, Editorial Cul- 
tura, 1949. 

Eyler Simpzon: The Ejido, Mexico's 
Way Out, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1937. 

Frank Tannenbaum: The Mexican 
Agrarian Reform, N. Y. Macmillan 
Co., 1929, Mexico: A Struggle for 
Peace and Bread, Knopf, 1950, 
Peace by Revolution, N. Y. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1933. 

Texas Quarterly Il, University of Texas, 
Spring, 1959, No. 1. 

José Vasconcelos: Los Ultimos 50 Ajos, 
Mexico S. i. 1924. 


FICTION 


Mariano Azuela: The Underdogs, N. Y. 
Brentano’s, 1929. 

Guadalupe Anda: Los Cristeros, Mex- 
ico, Ediciones Botas, 1937. 

Heriberto Frias: Tomochic, Aguila o 
Sol? Mexico, Franco-Mexicana, S. 
A., 1923. 

Carlos Fuente: La Regién Mas Trans- 
parente, to be published by Obe- 
lensky, 1960. 

Martin Luis Guzman: The Eag'e and 
the Serpent, N.Y. Knopf, 1930. 
Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes: Campamen- 
to, 2nd Edition Mexico, Ediciones 

Botas, 1938. 

Mauricio Magdaleno: El Resplandor, 
Mexico, Ediciones Botas, 1937. 
Octavio Paz: La Estacién Violenta, 

Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1958. 

Juan Rulfo: Pedro Paramo, Evergreen 

Review, 1959. 
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INVESTMENTS 


THE ‘“‘SOCIEDAD" 

For the busy businessman the idea 
of taking a trip with his family to Mex- 
ico is plainly out of the question. It 
js, only if he hasn't checked with other 
equally busy businessmen who have 
been taking the trip for years 


Such ones, often conducting their 
businesses with perfect efficiency 
though often several thousand miles 
from home, could be such as those 
who found their way to Madero No. 
47. This is the address of the Sociedad 
Financiera de Industria y Descuento, 
S. A., more briefly known as the ‘'So- 
ciedad". 

Here, the business man is connected 
by direct wire to such places as the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New 
York Cotton Exchange, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the New York Com- 
modity Exchange, the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. He can also operate 
in the metal market, the grain markets, 
or deal in raw materials. He can ar- 
range credits or assume obligations. 

He has the minor convenience of 
the Stock Exchange closing at two in 
the afternoon, in the summer at one, 

So, if you see your rivals getting 
ahead of you in business, as well as 
picking up a sun tan in the meanwhile, 
don't say | haven't warned you. 





SOCIEDAD FINANCIERA 
DE INDUSTRIA 
Y DESCUENTO, S. A. 


Private Wire Correspondents of 
BACHE & CO., NEW YORK 
BROKERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
SECURITIES 

COMMODITIES 

MUTUAL FUNDS 

Advisors on 

MEXICAN INVESTMENTS 

MADERO 47 18-14-67 
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. * our. *radors 


ON CASTING??? 
From the digitorium of 

RICHARD CONDON 
Sir or. Madame: 


| agree entirely with your reader Edith Mark- 
evich that Kirk Douglas has the right to play 
any role he wants to tackle, and beg to in- 
form you that following his portrayal of Moc- 
tezuma he will play Sun Yat Sen. 

You were right however in your petition 
that Cantinflas consider playing Walt Whitman. 
He would also be an impressive Herbert Hoov- 
er, should the Great Engineer's story ever be 
done on the screen. 

Many years ago Benjamin Disraeli who, him- 
self, was actually a fictional character played 
by George Arliss, starred in the title role of 
“The Al Jolson Story"’ in London's West End. 
Thousands scoffed before the curtain went up, 
but the issue of freedom of speech was involved, 
and he was magnificent in the part. 


Sincerely, 
Richard Condon 


MUY AMABLE 


| should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your interesting and in- 
formative publication. My husband and | look 
forward to its receipt each month. Your editorial 
commenting on the reaction of *your readers 
here in the United States regarding the Cuban 
situation was read with much interest. It is 
good to know that some have the courage 
to rationalize clearly and fairly and will not 
lend themselves to the hypocrisy so rampant 
today. How trogic that there exists a sufficient 
lack of understanding and a lack of knowledge 
concerning the historical background by those 
who are prone to criticize so freely — so 
much so — that you felt compelled, or shall 
we say, prompted, to write your explanatory 
editorial. | have shown it to many who have 
been guilty of similar unwarranted remarks, 
and judging by the chagrined expressions on 
some faces | am happy to write that you 
certainly made your point. 


Sincerely yours, 
Meta P. Howell 
Chicago, Hil. 


A FOR EFFORT 


Caros Amigos: 


Encerro me talén por tres délares pager 
por un afio de Mexico This Month. Si es poii. 
ble, deseo me subscripcion principiar & Ener 
edicién. 

Muchas gracias a todos del cuerpo de re 
dactores por una publicacién hermosa con 
autores interesantes. 

Un amigo quien tiene el fortuna buena se 
el esposo de una encantadora Mexicana presi 
a me una edicién de Mexico This Month. ;En 
esto camino ustades encontré! 

jSi me uso débil de su lengua bonita « 
inexacto, sirvase hacer las alteraciones neceso- 
rias y volver con las palabras correctivas! 


LA 
+ teleatind 


j Probo! 
(jSeria encantada ganar uno del cuerpo de 
redactores en la loteria!) 
'Con deseos buenos por sus saludes, fortu- 
nas y felicidades. 
Verdaderamente, 
Sara lois Wood O'Brien 


LONG LIVE THE QUEEN — 
AND HER HOTEL 


The January issue of your journal was seen 
in the Queen's Hotel, Birmingham, England 
on March 31st. 

| was interested as | have relatives in 
Mexico City. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. E. Sandliand 
Bexley, Kent 
England. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL, ‘Ss. AL 


Investment and Trust Institution 


© Promoters of industrial projects 

o Underwriters 

o Dealers in Mexican securities 

o Financial and economic consultants 

© Technical advisors 

© Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 
deposits in Mexican currency at attractive conditions 


Autorizado por la H. Comision Nacional Bancaria en oficio 601-I!-11496 del 9 de abril de 1960" 





Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 





CREDITO BURSATIL, S. A. 


México, O. F. 


DEALERS IN MEXICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Full information available for your investments 


|. la Catolica 39 Tel. 18-13-60 


MEMBERS OF THE MEXICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Private Wire Correspondent of 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, INC. 














MEXICAN INSURANCE 












Home Office: McAllen, Texas 


| Write for our Mexico Travel-Aid Packet. . .FREE -- and very helpful! 


Service Offices at Laredo, Nogales, Brownsville, McAlien, Houston, 
| San Antonio, Eagle Pass, Monterrey, Mexico City, Acapulco 








WWM GAA ARAYA. 





A SHARE IN F.I.R.ME. 


IS A SHARE 
IN MEXICAN PROGRESS 





Mexico today is one of the most 
stable nations, politically and economi- 
cally in the Western Hemisphere. 


The purpose of F.I.R.ME., your 
mexican investment company, is to 
enable investors to buy a financial inter- 
est in Mexico’s future. A single share of 
F.1.R.ME., around ten dollars, represents 
Ownership in a list of over 30 Mexican 
stocks, carefully selected for safety, 
income, and growth. 


For more information about F.I.R. 
ME., phones 12-45-49 or 12-45-34, write 
or call in person at 


* FONDO DE UNVERSIONES 
RENTABLES WMEXICANAS, S. A. 


Venustiano Carranza 54, Mexico City 














BETTER QUALITY 
TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK 
CADILLAC 
OPEL 
VAUXHALL 
GMC TRUCKS 
GM SPARE PARTS 
GM DIESEL POWER 
GM LOCOMOTIVES 
FRIGIDAIRE 





Present technical progress coupled with the 
proven experience of thousands of General 
Motors’ designers and engineers have made 
it possible for G.M. products to excel in 
quality today... and for many years to come. 


You can be sure of getting the best in 
quality when you buy G.M. products. 








GENERAL 
MOTORS 
DE MEXICO 








GENERAL MOTORS DE MEXICO 








